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1B32 

Hav ' 


To Foirhaven, starting at 9.30 in my Rob oy 
and sailing nr oticalXy the entire distance. It w a a great 


bird day; the country was simply swarming with migrants 
and, there .was mien song at - all'hours* 

As I left the house a Bobolink flew overhead 
singing joyously. A Yellow warbler a. -d Cat Bird were 
singing by the river. 'ear the Cattle-fair Building X 
saw a King-bird, drown Thrashers? a-;d Tov/heee numerous on 
I'V-.lrhaven Hill and la full oong. 

The woods and fields about Martha’s Point were 
olive with migrating birds chiefly Yellow-imped and 


Yellow balm vjprblers* The latter were actually more nu¬ 
merous than they have been at any time previously. Heard 
a Parula a. id sa ? a fine male Roe©-breasted Grosbeak* A 
Partridge drumming. Field Bparrows nunsfoufti. Cot some 
common hornbeams and took lunch on the point. 


Then sailed back to Nine Acre Bridge and went 
Ledum 

in to the Ladsaxi- av/anp where 1 rallied up a few plants of 


Labrador Tea and Laurel 

Ac j Y — I Am>- r!3~ —^-I. ij A" 



and a great iahy 


young Spruces. 


Cooper 1 s Hawk , 



As I was'returning to the river a Cooper’s Hawk 
a fine blue—backed male> come from the wooded hill on the 
right and on set zings scaled very swiftly and In a straight 
line out into the pasture and stimok at a Crass Fi oh -- 
sitting on a knoll, but missed its aim; the Sparrow rising 







'J. 


Oh ad busji 

blooms 


nearly straight in the air to the height of 100 feet and 
so made off closely followed in all its doublings by the 
Hawk which seemed ever on the point of catching it and 
twloe, ae I oauld see, thrust out a foot to snatch at it, 
hut finally gave over the chase in evident despair and dis¬ 
gust ami turning, flew leisurely back to the woods from 
whence it*started, The first dash was made with great 
energy and grace but after the Sparrow eluded it and took 
to flight the Hawk handled himself awkwardly and behaved 
with less spirit although he had no difficulty in over¬ 
haul ug the- Sparrow, 

Aft-r I had secured my.load of trees to the 
dock of the canoe by a strong lashing I set .sail for home 
asking most of the distance to the railroad bridge before 
I had to resume the paddle* 

1 saw a few blossoms of shad bush out- on Sunday 
(bay 1) and' more to-day but it cannot be said to be 
generally in blossom as yet. There ore a few violets and 
a; emon.es i sheltered places, r Tie grass is green everywhere 
a id in the meadows is from six to twelve 1 ehes tall. 

Saw many wallows, chiefly 3am and hhite-bellied 
With two or three 'land Swallows and h-rtins. Of the last X 
counted seven sitting on a bird house in cultivated grounds 
just above Heard*s Bridge where the river bank ie terraced. 
They have bred-the; v for ye-re. 







j- / 3 /'y v 

' 3) 


The colony of Crow Blackbirds at Judge Hoar *3 
has about 20 birds. Rusty Grackles very abundant every¬ 
where to-day* 
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May 
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Grasshopper 

Sparrow 

arrives 


W alk to Damsdale via. Derby’s lane at 10.30 A*M. 

A Yellow-winged Sparrow singing in the field opposite the 
Buttrickfe* — an early arrival for this species. Following 
up the sound I found the bird sitting, in the usual 
crouching attitude, among the upper branches of an apple- 
tree. 


Grass Finches and Least Flycatchers were singing 
in or near all the orchards along ray path and I heard a 
Bobolink in Derby’s meadowTj Opposite the entrance to Derby’s 
lane a Brown Thrasher, sitting in the top of a gray birch 
was flooding the air with music. I sat down on a wall near 
him and listened long and attentively, comparing the perfor¬ 
mance with that of the Song Thrush of England which is still 

Brown Thrasher 

fresh in my memory. The two are very similar but that of 
of our bird is, a,s I confessed to myself this morning, un¬ 
deniably inferior. It is more rapid and od nfused and has 
fewer round, full notes. 

Entering Derby’s lanej£ heard Ruby-crowned Kinglets 
all around me in the young hemlocks scolding and occasionally 
one singing. There was also a Hermit Thrush. A little 
further on in gray birches above the path ware more Kinglets, 
a Yellow Palm Warbler, a Chestnut-sided and a Nashville 
Warbler. More Palm Warblers and many Yellow-rumps along 
the edges of the alders in the meadow below. 

As I approached these alders a Bittern rose above 




Song of the 











y 

and beyond them and flew off up the Damsdale meadow. I 
was wondering what had startled it when a young man appeared 
coming through the alders with a bunch of ma,rsh marigolds 
in his hand. He passed without seeing me andjl crossed 
the brook and walked down to the edge of the old clay pit 
now a pretty little pond surrounded on three sides by 
alders and maples and bordered on the fourth side by a 
strip of meadow literally spangled with marsh marigolds 
in full bloom. As I paused to admire the clusters of 
golden blossoms and their setting of equally beautiful fo¬ 
liage I saw a Water Thrush flitting among the alders and 
presently a Maryland Yellow-throat hopping about on a tus¬ 
sock. Then an Oven-bird uttered its dry "tee-cha" song in 
the woods beyond. At my feet lay a Wood Tortoise which I 
3V had not at first observed.Again I looked out ever the 
pool when suddenly from under the high bank on the right 
a silvery furrow shot out cleft by a l<§ng, slender, brown 

form which I at once recognized as that of a Mink. It 

* 

swam very swiftly and showed the whole line of the back 
while the bushy tail trailed in its wake apparently just 
touching the water on its under side. The head looked very 
slender and had a wicked, "snaky" aspect. When the animal 
landed I saw for the first time that it bore in its mouth 
either a Field Mouse or a Mole ( Sealops aquaticus ), 

I think the former (it certainly was not a Star-nosed Mole). 
On reaching dry land the Mink at once started off at a 
gallop taking surprisingly long, graceful bounds, making a 


S' 








great noise among the dry leaves and carrying its head 
high still holding the mouse between its teeth. Following 
the line of alders it finally came to an old stone wall 
in which it at once disappeared. After a minute or two it 
reappeared without the mouse (?) and retraced its course 
almost exactly to and across the pond. On reaching the high 
'^high bank it disappeared in a hole at its base. I waited 
until my patience gave out, then went to the bank and 
sat down on a stone. Presently there was a movement within 
a yard of me and the slender dark head and long lithe neck 
appeared between two alder stems. The Mink evidently smelt 
but could not see me (although there was nothing between 
us). It waved its head about and I could see its nose 
vibrate as it sniffed the air. Finally it bounded to the 
water's edge and dove from the bank, making scarcely more 
plash than a rising minnow would have done. Coming to the 
surface a few yards off it recrossed the pond and ran to 
3r the wall again.-f" I followed and guided by the rustling 
which it made among the dry leaves approached within a 
yard of the spot where it was walking about among the 
loose stones. Once or twice it thrust up its head and 
neck but apparently without seeing me. Twice I distinctly 
heard either it or its young (for I believe it had young 
among the stones and took the mouse there to feed them) 
make a low breathing hiss. This Mink was of the normal 
coloring and very unlike the one I saw in March. It had a 
small white streak on the under side of the chin. 






Finished my walk by way of Pratt's nursery and 


had a short talk with Mr. Pratt himself. 
Vireo singing near his house. 


A Solitary 



CONCORD. 


Afternoon Walk in "Damsdale" . 


Spent most of the day in the house, writing, hut 
late in the afternoon took a. walk up through the Damsdale. 
There were puddles in the roads, pools in hollows in the 
fields, and the brooks were swollen to nearly an early spring 
"pitch". The air was perfectly still and very damp, so 
that sounds carried an unusual distance. The birds were all 
singing madly especially the Brown Thrashers and Cat-birds, 
while scarce a minute passed when I did not hear the flight 
song of an Oven-bird. A Wood Thrush was singing near Pratt's 
spring and another on Punkatassett. At least two, and I 
think three, Partridges were drumming at short, regular in¬ 
tervals near the head of the Damsdale and I started two 
which were not drummers and probably female birds. In the 
"new pasture" a Quail was whistling. On the edge of some 
oak scrub an Olive-backed Thrush rose from the ground as I 
approached and sitting on a low branch eyed me with timid 
curiosity occasionally uttering a low peenk . This was the 
only northern migrant I saw during my walk. 

Shad bush is now shedding its petals. I found 
one tall specimen of the ten frond (botryapium) in the 
Damsdale still in good flower, its large snowy blossoms very 
conspicuous and beautiful. Also found a Rhodora on high 
ground among hazel bushes near a wall, in bloom. The apple 
trees have not generally opened their blossoms as yet. "Cow¬ 
slips" still very showy but past their prime. A grand chorus 
of Hylas and Toads this evening. 
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Ball's Hill. 


1892 

^ May 18 


Birds heard 
at 

day-break 



Axvoke at 3.20 A. M. and stepped out of the cabin 
door. There was only a faint flush of dawn in the East but 
a nearly full moon gave a strong light and most of the birds 
had already begun singing. Within a minute or less I heard 
Robins, Thrashers, Cat-birds, Wilson’s Thrushes, Song and 
Swamp Sparrows, Red-wings, a Water Thrush, Flickers, Mary¬ 
land Yellow-Throats, Grosbeaks, a Tanager and probably others 
which I do not now recall. A Partridge was drumming regularly 
at very short intervals in the woods on the opposite (Bedford) 
shore and a Bittern pumping in the Great Meadows. The bushes 
directly in front of the cabin were fairly alive with little 
birds, their numbers having quadrupled since yesterday. There 
were Maryland Yellow-throats, Cat-birds, Canada and Wilson’s 
Black-cap Warblers, Yellow-rumps, a Least Flycatcher, several 
Wilson’s Thrushes, at least two Alice’s Thrushes, and several 
Song and Swamp Sparrows besides two or three Redstarts. All 
these birds remained during the day in this thicket. They 
are very tame and seemed tired and hungry, feeding much on 
the ground where the f ire ran. 

We ha.d a light breakfast at six o’clock and then 
took a walk along the river bank to and over Holden’s hill. 

Saw multitudes of small birds, chiefly Yellow-throats. 

There were two Alice’sThrushes in the brush along the river 
and an Olive-back among some pines. On Holden’s Hill heard 
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ny 


Woodpecker 


Flock of 
migratory 

warblers 


a Hairy Woodpecker and watched a Downy pick to pieces 
several of those tree fungi which are sometimes used for 
brackets. He hung back down and worked at the under sides, 
cutting and prying out large pieces and frequently extract¬ 
ing and eating something which we could not see through our 
glasses even, although we stood directly beneath him, 

Faxon had a bad headache so we feturned and 
spent the forenoon about the house. At IP. M. rowed to 
Davis's hill where we lay under the shade of a big pine for 
nearly two hours. A large flock of migratory Warblers 
drifted along past us under shelter of the hill and then 
worked back again. They were chiefly Yellow-rumps, Cana¬ 
dian Warblers, Redstarts and Parulas. There was one fine 
male Black-throated Blue W a rbler which seemed curious about 
us, flitting back and forth in the bushes within ten or 
twelve feet of us. There was also a Humming-bird and I 
thought a Blackburnian Warbler. Martins soared high over 
the pines and a pair of Carolina Doves flew past. We also 
saw a female Marsh Hawk and later, as we were rowing back, 
two females of this species hunting in company. 

Faxon left me at 3 P. M. but I decided to spend 
another night in the cabin. After tea I took a walk through 
my swamp and over the pine hill beyond. Two Carolina Doves 
cooing. Oven-birds going up continually. Yeeries singing. 

A Carolina Rail in Holden's meadow. The same frogs and toads 
as last night. 










Great 

Horned 

Owl 

• 



At 9,15 P. M. a Great Horned Owl began hooting 
in the pines on Ball* s Hill, The sound seemed to come 
directly through the logs of my cabin as I sat inside. 


If 


k o 
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May 20 


Yellow- 

bill 

Cuckoo 


Abundance 

of 

Redstarts 


Spent the forenoon in or near the house. In spite 
of the violence of the storm, heard Bobolinks and Red-wings 
singing and a Water Thrush somewhere on the river bank. 

At 3 P. M. put on rubber boots and a mackintosh 
and started for a walk. As I was leaving the house, a Yellow¬ 
billed Cuckoo, wet and bedraggled and apparently nearly ex¬ 
hausted, glided past me and alighted on the handle of a pump. 

I got within a few feet of it before it flew again. I saw 
another shy and active one in a thicket on the roadside 
shortly after. Entering Derby’s lane I found a small flock 
of Warblers, the majority Redstarts, in the young pines and 
oaks near the path. It was a great Redstart day, evidently, 
for I saw others in various places, usually from two to five 
together, the majority adult males. 


Rose-breasted 


Grosbeaks 


Grosbeaks were also unusually numerous; in one 

together 




Jay 
imics 

Chat 


- Brown 
Thrasher 
mimics the 
Oven-bird’s 
song 


place there were three, two females and one male/ They^ere 
all in trees and bushes on the outskirts of the woods as 
indeed were most of the birds that I met, the wood interiors 
holding nothing but Oven-birds, Jays, and, in one grove of 
tall chestnuts, two male Tanagers. 

A Jay in a belt of trees along a wall mimiced 
a Chat so perfectly as to deceive me for some time. It 
gave the long series of whistles of the Chat. I also heard 
a Brown Thrasher interpolate a perfect imitation of the 
Oven-bird’s tea-cha notes in its song. 























Blue Jays 


Sharp- 

shinned 

Hawk 



The Rhodora about Rhodora pool was in full bloom 
and very beautiful in the soft gray light. Lady’s slippers 
are budded, a few blossoms open. In the swamps the high 
blueberry is crowded with blossoms. In some oak woods I met 
a party of four Blue Jays rollicking together, screaming, 
chuckling and whining just as they do in autumn, It is 
evidently hard for them to keep silence even at this season 
of serious responsibilities. The merry, mischievous Jay 
nature will break forth. 

Dug, or rather pulled , a dozen or more young hem¬ 
locks in the "Common lot" and then crossed the head of the 
swamp near the barked paper birch, pausing to look at the 
yellow birches and brown ashes which grow here numerously. 

Thence across to Hutchins’ beautiful pine woods. I had 
scarcely entered them when I heard the scream of a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk and presently the male of the pair which are nesting 

there came gliding about me, alighting and flying again 

on the spot 

every few seconds. I noted its cry/as Kee-kea-kee-kea-kee-kea 
given very rapidly in shrill, penetrating tones. It is not 
unlike the cry of the Sparrow-hawk { Falco sparverlus ) 

but shriller. The bird alighted once nearly over me. Its 
attitudes were very like those of a Robin and it moved its 
head up and down and sideways in a bright, animated way very 
unlike that of most Falcons and resembling rather that of 
some Passerian bird. I saw a great number of feathers of 
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Apple orchard. 
in bloom 


Golden¬ 

winged 

Warbler 


Quail 


some small bird adhering to a dead pine branch where the 
little robber had picked one of its victims. These woods 
are apparently nearly destitute of small birds. I found 
only one, an Oven-bird. The Hawks have probably killed 
everything else. Saw one fine Gray Squirrel galloping 
through the trees. 

I made my (way) homeward through Pratt's land 

seeing nothing of much interest until I reached the large 

apple orchard below Merwyn* s vineyard. The trees were in 

fullest bloom — a perfect sea of rose, pink and white 
L 

loading the air with fragrance and alive with bees and birds. 
There was a Humming-bird, an Oriole, no less than three 
Purple Finches, all red males, and all singing in rivalry 
trying to outdo each other. Presently I saw a yellow cap and 
black throat in the midst of a cluster of blossoms and out 
hopped a beautiful little Golden-winged Warbler. He was 
probing the blossoms with his needle-pointed bill and an 
Oriole in the same tree was similarly employed. The War¬ 
bler sang a few times. 

While I was watching him, two Quail began whistling 
in the bushes along the old wall near me, giving the "bob- 
white" and also the autumn calls. I did not see either of 
them. 












t 



Lincoln* s 

Finch 



Leaping over the wall I started a Lincoln* s 
Finch. I recognized it at a glance and afterwards watched 
it at ten to fifteen yards as long as I cared to stay by 
it. It fed gradually out into the stubble, hopping sedately 
about and occasionally wa lking; a few steps. The motions 
were rather more stealthy and skulking than a S©fsg Sparrow’s, 
more like a Swamp Sparrow’s, I think. It finally flew to 
a steep bank and began exploring the nooks and crevices among 
and under the exposed roots of an oak, reminding me now of 
a Wren . It was very tame and perfectly silent. The 

buff on the throat and breast was faint and I think the 
bird was a female. I reached home at 6 P. M. having passed 
a peculiarly pleasant afternoon. Started four Partridge and 
heard three more drumming. Two Wood Thrushes singing. 


)$r 
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Water 

Thrushes 


Yellow 

Warblers 

Least 

Flycatchers 

and Warbling, 
Vireos 
c atching 
flies 
over the 
river 


Spent the morning writing. At 3 P. M. took one 
of my canoes and paddled up the Assabet to "Bird’s Nest" 
landing at the hemlocks on my way back. The river was high 
and rising rapidly. I set a mark at 10 A. M. and at 3 P. M. 
found that the water had risen 2 inches while another inch 
was added at 6 P. M. At this rate, the Great Meadows 
will be flooded by to-morrow. The Muskrats were somewhat 
disturbed, I think, for I saw two swimming directly up stream 
in the middle of the river as if seeking new quarters. 

Water Thrushes very numerous along the Assabet, 
chirping and flitting on ahead of my canoe as I advanced, I 
counted eight different birds in going less than half a mile. 

During the past violent storm and more or less 
also to-day the Yellow Warblers, Least Flycatchers, Canadian 
Warblers, Warbling Vireos and a few other insectivorous birds 
have congregated in sheltered places along the river and 
resorted to catching flies just above the surface of the 
water or to picking insects from the half-submerged grass 
stems, perching on snags or low bushes. In some cases I 
have seen them this engaged along windy, exposed shores 
with their plumage drenched and bedraggled by the heavy rain. 
They have evidently been hard pressed. 














Concord, 


1892 

May 23 

lit is said that four inches of rain have fallen 

• 

during the past three days of which one inch fell last nighti 

A heavy 
rain 

storm 

The river this morning was out of its hanks and by night the 

Mill Brook meadow and all the lower portions of the Great 

Meadows were flooded, the wa.ter having reached nearly the 

highest point to which it has risen this yearn 


Ball* s Hill I started for Ball's Hill at 9 A. M., paddling 


Great Blue 
Heron 

• 

down in a steady driving rain against a N. E. wind. Saw few 

small birds but the Bobolinks were singing in spite of the 

dismal weather. Red-wings are, and have been for a week or 

more, comparatively scarce at least along the river, I saw 

scarce thirty to-day and of these more than half were 

females. I do not understand it. One thing is sure, viz: 

they have not been shot. Was surprised to start a Great Blue 

Heron from Mrs. Barrett's meadow where it was standing knee- 

deep in the water as I came around the bend above. It was 

in immature plumage and doubtless a .< . bird. It flew 

from nearly the same spot as I passed on my way homeward at 

evening. In the morning I also started a Night Heron from 

this same meadow. Small birds were swarming at Ball’s Hill/,., • 

i_the majority being Yellow-throats with a few Canadian 

Warblers, one Wilson’s Black- cap, one Black-poll, three or 

four Yellow-rumps, one White-throated Sparrow, several Water 

Thrushes, and many Yellow Warblers, Cat-Birds, Brown Thrashers, 

Wilson's Thrushes, etCjJ A silent, drenched, forlorn-looking 

Carolina 

Doves 

Wood Pewee was perched on the little oak in front of my cabin, 

catching flies. The Carolina Doves were in their favorite 

















pine near the pond behind the hill. I started them at 
least three or four times from this tree, yet there are still 
no signs of a nest. 


Red-shouldered A pair Red-shouldered Hawks were holding high 

gewk s. carnival in Davis's swamp during much of the forenoon, 

soaring just above and dashing excitedly through the trees, 

both birds screaming almost incessantly . What a wild sound 

is the scream of this Hawk! It thrills one like fine music 
is 

yet it/scarcely musical although very far from discordant. 
Perhaps something was disturbing these birds for some Crows 


Crow with 
the voice 
of a 
Raven 


Great- 

crested 

Flycatcher 


Red 


Squirrel s 



were also flying about the swamp in an excited manner. 

A Crow which daily resorts to Holden's meadow 
to feed has a voice strikingly like a Raven's. Indeed it 
reproduces the cruc k. cr-r- crck of that bird so perfectly 

that I doubt if any one could detect the difference, if 

difference there be. 

<y~ 

L .On the top of the knoll crest of the glacial hol¬ 
low I saw to-day a silent Great-crested Flycatcher sitting 
on a dead branch of a pine. 

Red Squirrels appeared in April in the pines near 
this hollow and to-day I saw one in a maple on the bank of 
the river not far from my cabin. I was much surprised to-day 
to find a quantity of Rhodora in full bloom in the south-east 
corner of my swamp. 


Blueberry bushes still in full bloom in this swamp 
attracting bees in great numbers and a few Humming Birds, also. 
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"Rush" of 

Black-poll 

Warblers 


A familia r 
Chipmunk 


A Gray 
Squirrel 
visits the 
cabin 


dJ^fe’en' to 
high land 
by the 
flood 


Ball 1 s Hill . 

This was a Black-poll Warbler day. When I rose 
at 6 A. M. and looked out the door of my little cabin the 
trees and bushes along the river front were simply swarming 
with them. I counted twenty at one time within an area of 
a few square yards. The majority were males. There were 
also several Wilson's Black-caps, Canadian Warblers, Red¬ 
starts, Yellow-throats and Swamp Sparrows and one 
Thrush. I did not wake in time for the daylight singing. 

Passed the morning setting our pines on the 
burnt track. At one time when I had retired to the cabin 
to rest a Chipmunk climbed to the threshold of the door 
and sat there for several minutes regarding me with calm 
curiosity. When I first rose in the morning I heard a 
rustling in the leaves under my window and looking out saw 
a Gray Squirrel rooting in the ground for acorns. He passed 
the door and then went out over the water through the tops 
of the bushes to the outer line of flooded maples whence he 
returned an hour later, retracing his course pa.st the cabin 
and up the hill side with slow walking steps, going back 
over exactly the same ground. I fear he was searching for 
birds' eggs. 

At intervals during the day I saw black snakes 
of various sizes in or under the trees and bushes along the 
river, I suppose the flood has driven them out of the 


meadow 



















Carolina 

Doves 
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My Doves appear to have left ray land but I heard 
one cooing on Davis’s Hill last night. Returned to the 
But tricks' this evening, paddling most of the way. 





TRIP UP RIVER WITH F. M. CHAPMAN. 


1892 
it 29 



Peculiar 

behavior 

of 

Agelaius 


Frank M. Chapman came on from New York last night 
and joined me this morning for a three days’ visit to Concord, 
Soon after he reached the Buttricks’ we started up river 
in my canoes, paddling against a strong wind and current, 
lie went up the Assabet as far as the hemlocks, where we 
heard and saw several Black-polls, a Wood Pewee, and a Sav¬ 
anna Sparrow (the last singing on the opposite side of the 
river), then kept on up the Sudbury River 

As we were passing Clam-Shell Hill, C. called my 
attention to a male Red-wing who was acting in a most sin¬ 
gular manner. With tail and wings spread, the wings beating 
or rather quivering, in a loose, nerveless manner much as 
if their motion was caused by the wind rather than by any 
muscular effort, the bird advanced very slowly, very slowly, 
up the hill side, uttering a continuous low chirping or 
cheeping like that of a young bird. His motion was even and 
regular and was probably caused by the use of his feet, al¬ 
though his body was so flattened on the smooth turf that 
it seemed impossible that the feet could be used at all. The 
effect was strikingly like that of some toy bird, drawn 
ff- slowly along by a string.^ Presently we discovered a female 
Red-wing in a cluster of dry grass towards which the male 
was moving. On reaching her the male circled around her 
within a few inches continuing his remarkable gait. He then, 
as I thought, tried to copulate with her when she started off 
at first fluttering along on the ground much in the manner 











Fairhaven 

Cliffs 

and 

Walden 

Pond 


Hermit Thrush 



of her mate then rising and flying to the button bushes 
along the river, the male pursuing her. I do not recall ever 
seeing this performance before. The male did not once sing 
while it was in progress. 

We lunched at Martha’s Point, then crossed the 
river, ascended the Cliffs, and walked to Walden Pond 
where C. photographed the site of Thoreau’s house. The after¬ 
noon was unfavorable for birds and we saw and heard but few, 
an Ovenbird or two, a Black-throated Green Warbler, a Iiashville 
Warbler and a few Black and White Creepers. Found a number 
of very fine, old, tall, straight, "timber 11 white and pitch 
pines a little south of the Walden picnic grounds. Some Crows 
flying about these pines excited by and protesting at our 
intrusion. I think I heard their young calling in the nest. 

Returning to the oak scrub south of the Cliffs, 
we sat down in a ??ood-path on the edge of an opening growing 
up to sprouts to listen for the Hermit Thrushes. A little 
before sunset just as we were giving up all hope of hearing 
them a bird began singing in some thick, rather tall oaks 
near us. He was a fine performer, evidently, but did not 
really "let himself out". We listened to him for nearly half 
an hour and then returned to the river. 
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Frogs and 
Toads 


Migrants 
nearly all 
gone 


As we were eating supper by the canoes, a bird 
which looked like a Quail but flew like a Woodcock shot over¬ 
head and alighted among some bricks on the hillside. Just 
as we pushed off from the land, a Whippoorwill began singing. 
We heard two others below Heath’s bridge. Our progress home¬ 
ward was swift and easy for we sailed nearly the entire way 
before a strong steady wind. After night fell there was a 
truly deafening clamor of Batra.chians, chiefly Toads, Hylas, 
and Tree Toads, with a good many Leopard Frogs and now and 
then a Bull Frog. Saw very few migrants to-day, in fact 
nothing save Black-polls, which were not numerous, and a 
male Canadian Warbler under the pines near Martha’s Point 
where we lunchedTl 
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Birds singing 
in the 
early 
morning 


I awoke at daybreak but heard almost no birds. 
Again at 6 A.M. Chapman and I were both awake but there was 
curiously little singing. When we arose at 7 A. M. the birds 
seemed to have roused themselves at last and we heard Tawny 
Thrushes, Thrashers,. Cat-birds, and a few Black-polled 
Warblers along the river front and on the opposite shores of 
the meadows. There were at least two Water Thrushes in 
front of the cabin but neither sang and both were doubtless 
females. 


White-eyed 

Vireo 


U nusual 
song of a 
Robin 



We spent the forenoon very quietly taking a short 
walk over my land and spending severa.l hours talking in the 
cabin. As we were lying on the ground on the top of Ball's 
Hill at about 10 A. M. a White-eyed Yireo began singing in 
the oak woods on the N. W. slope. By degrees it worked its 
way along the base of the hill into the big swamp where we 
last heard it about noon. It was doubtless a migrant, merely 
tarrying for the day, but it is the very first White-eye 
that I have ever heard in Concord although the bird breeds 
at Wayland, according to Faxon. 

A Robin singing at the western end of Ball’s Hill 
this morning interpolated in its song, at rather long, 
irregular intervals, a succession of rather sharp yet woodeny 
notes which reminded me of the peculiar challenge of the 
Wood Thrush. In fact I supposed at first that there really 















Ruffed- 

Grouse 

have 

ceased 

drumming 


was a Wood Thrush in the trees calling in low tones* 

We returned to Concord late in the afternoon, sail¬ 
ing most of the way. Two Bitterns pumping. Bobolinks singing 
on every side. In the early evening, after supper, we took 
a short walk, going as far as the Damsdale where I hoped to 
find a Partridge drumming as C. has never heard one but they 
were all silent. Probably their drumming season is over for 
the summer. 


There were many common birds singing in the 
Damsdale woods. A Thrasher had a peculiarly hoarse voice as 


if it were suffering from a bad cold. Actually one could 

Thrasher 

with not hear any portion of its song 100 yards away although the 

hoarse 

voice, evening was almost perfectly still. 

The heat to-day brought out the leaves very 
rapidly and by evening the woods were dense with foliage. 

Advance of 

the D r agon flies appeared for the first time and I heard a few 
season 

summer crickets chirping. 
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The 

Thrasher* s 

hatch 


Evening 
walk to 
Sunset 
Pasture 



To Ball* s Hill at 9 A. M. sailing down in company 
with the Buttricks who spent the day with me. 

The river was more "beautiful than I have seen it 
before this season, owing to the transparent air and calm 
water. 

On reaching the house, Mr. Buttrick picked up 
half the shell of a Thrasher's egg directly in front of my 
door. Fearing some accident to the nest which is near the 
path about 50 yards from the house I went to it but found 
the bird sitting. On starting her off I found that the three 
eggs had all hatched. I looked at them last about noon on 
the 5th, The young to-day seemed very large for birds not 
more than two days from the shell and were already covered 
with large patches of blackish, hairy down. The old bird has 
become so confiding that she will almost let me touch her on 
the nest and on being driven off she no longer makes any 
sound, although she used to scold me roundly. 

Returned to the Buttricks* to tea. At 7 P. M. 
took a walk with Tolman to Cyrus Clark's and into a pasture 
beyond. Several Grass Finches and Field Sparrows singing. 

The evening very calm and beautiful. Crickets chirping 
almost as freely as in September. I heard them first about a 
week ago. 
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Birds at 
daybreak 


Yellow- 

bill 

Cuckoo 


To Ball* s 


Red-wings 

mobbing 

Bronzed 

Crackles 



the first bird song, that of a Robin, at 3.05 o'clock, when 
there was only a faint glow in the East and I was obliged to 
light a match to read the time. Only a minute or two later 
a King-bird began calling. Blue-birds, Song Sparrows, etc. 
soon followed. Among the others was a Black and White Creeper 
which appeared to be in the elms in front of the house. I 
heard a Yellow-billed Cuckoo at frequent intervals — t^-t^t- 
t-t-t-tan-tan, the opening notes unusually abbreviated, A 
Black-bill sang repeatedly last night after the moon rose. 

At 9 A. M. I started for Ball's Hill in my canoe. 

For the first half mile It'was intensely hot but the breeze 

soon rose and I glided swiftly down stream under sail. The 
Hill 

birds were singing freely and I heard a Blue-bird in full 
song among the others. 

Several Grackles were flitting through the bushes 
near Hunt's landing,each followed by an excited and very 
angry mob of male Red-wings which attacked the Crackle when¬ 
ever it flew with great furiousness. I saw the same thing 
yesterday near the Buttricks* landing. There is doubtless 
good reason for this enmity for the Grackle is certainly 
an inveterate egg devourer. 
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Song 

Sparrow and 
Chmpmunk 


Brown Thrasher 1 s 
Nest 


As I was passing the Holt two Wood Ducks which 

looked like a pair came nearly over me, flying up river.J 

As I ran the canoe into the narrow opening under 

the maples in front of my cabin at Ball’s Hill a Song 

Sparrow dropped to the ground among the bushes within a few 

yards of me and began running about in a small circle, 

holding its wings extended but not, as far as I could detect, 

moving them. It uttered the scolding note occasionally but 

not loudly. Presently I saw something move near the centre 

of the circle and a Chipmunk came out from under a fern 

frond and moved slowly along, paying no apparent heed to the 

Sparrow but nosing among the leaves after the usual manner 

of Chipmunks. After a, little while the Sparrow’s fears 

apparently became allayed and it flew up into the bushes 

where its mate had been singing all the while, A few minutes 

later I saw one of them feed a young bird which was doubtless 

the cause of the parents’ anxiety but which was large enough 

to fly well. Then can be little doubt, I think, that the 

Chipmunk catches and eats young birds occasionally. 

Visiting the Brown Thrasher 1 s nest I found one of 

the old birds sitting or rather standing on the nest, 

shielding the young from the hot sun. She allowed me to get 

within four feet of her but while I was trying to photograph 

her took the alarm and flew up into the bushes where she sat 

large as 

quietly,chirping occasionally. The young are now nearly as / 
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Thrashers 
and young 


Blue-birds and. their eyes are open. Their bills are flesh- 
colored, the edges of the gape yellow4sh-white. The feathers 
of the first plumage are beginning’ to appear along the 
median line of the back, on the shoulders, and on the occi¬ 
put. Elsewhere they are covered with long hairy down of a 
dark brown color. I am sure there were three young in this 
nest this forenoon but on visiting it at 3 P. M. I found only 
two . The old birds were absent but one soon returned and 
discovering me set up a scolding tcha - a- a- a- which 
quickly brought its mate also. Both were singularly bold and 
courageous, coming repeatedly within less than three feet of 
my head and flitting excitedly from twig to twig, jerking 
their long tails up, dovm, and sideways, occasionally spread¬ 
ing them wide, flirting the wings with a quick, nervous 
motion and scolding me most vehemently. At first they used 
the tcha- a-a-a note exclusively, but both soon changed this 
for the loud short cry which sounds so much like a smacking 
kiss. They also occasionally gave the low Veery-like pleen 
and twice the male, doubtles under the influence of strong 
excitement, uttered half a dozen notes of his usual song in 
a soft undertone, sitting the while within less than two 
yards of me. Their bold, animated bearing and intense de¬ 
votion to their young impressed me deeply. 

A little before noon I took a short walk around 
and over the hill. The heat was intense but the strong 
breeze me.de it easily bearable even in the full glare of the 
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Effect of 
intense 

heat on 
the birds 


Least 

Bittern 



Yellow-billed 

Cuckoo 


burning sun. The air was filled with a rich yet subtle 
fragrance which varied constantly as I moved on through the 
woods and across openings and the sources of which I could 
not trace. At times it was spicy, at others resinous, in 
quality. Doubtless its unusual prevalence and intensity 
at this mid-day hour was due to the great heat. 

I was interested to find that the birds were not 
in the least silenced or even subdued by the heat. Indeed 
I have rarely heard more free and energetic mid-day singing 
under any conditions. Creepers, Oven-birds, Red-eyed Yireos , 
Maryland Yellow-throats, Song Sparrows and occasionally a 
Thrasher sang with delightful frequency in my woods and 
swamp. The Robins and Tawny Thrushes alone were silent. 

T> I was standing near the gate of Benson's 
landing a Least Bittern began cooing on the opposite side of 
the river, apparently in a large thicket of half-submerged 
button bushes mixed with young white maples: coo . co- ho&T 
hoo repeated every few seconds in a low, cooing, dove-like 
tone, a slight accent on the first and last syllables and 
a very slight pause after the first syllable, the remaining 
three syllables given very quickly. The bird cooed for 
several minutes at these short intervals, then ceased. The 
time was about 11.15 A. M. and heat at nearly its maximum 
intensity. 

On my return paddle up river late in the after¬ 
noon, I saw a pair of Yellow-billed Cuckoos copulating. It 




















Blue-bird. 


Black - bill 
Cuckoos 
singing at 
night 


Yellow - bill 
Cuckoo 
does not 
sing; at night 




was a singularly passionless union, in keeping with the 
birds' generally calm, phlegmatic demeanor. 

On reaching the Buttricks' I at once heard a 
Blue-bird warbling with peculiar fervor and frequency. It 
kept it up almost unceasingly until nearly dark and the people 
at the house told me that it had been singing thus during 
the entire day. 

Robins sang freely at sunset and after dark or 
rather after the moon rose. I heard Black-billed Cuckoos 
at frequent intervals far into the night. Usually the song 
was much abbreviated and sometimes only the wor- r-r-oo 
was given in a low dreamy tone as if the bird were calling 
in its sleep. I have nevey, so far as I can remember, heard 
any sound whaterer from the Yellow-billed Cuckoo at night. 

That I do not hear him here these warm, moon-lit evenings 
is fairly strong proof that he seldom if ever sings after 
dark for at least one pair haunt the trees about the house 
and a.re constantly to be heard during the day. j 
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June 


Intense 

heat . 

It silences 
the birds. 


Song of the 
Grass Finch 



I drove Miss Derby and her niece to Ball’s Hill 
this morning and to Walden in the afternoon. The heat was 
too much for the birds to-day and I heard scarcely any singing, 
except in the early morning about our house. During the 
drives just mentioned I saw nothing but common species.] 

Grass Finches are still singing freely. This 
evening, just before the shower, one, sitting in the top of 
an apple tree near the house, held my close attention for 
at least ten minutes. It was the finest singer that I have 
heard this season, or rather I should say that its singing 
was the finest for the same bird has frequented this field 
since April but, as I have noted in former years, the song 
certainly gains in both iichness and expression as the 
season advances. The April singing was disappointing, the 
May better, but not until this evening have I heard the bird 
at its best. I care more and more for its song as I get 
older. It seems to me to combine in some degree the sweet 
simplicity of the Song Sparrow’s song with the richness of 
the Fox Sparrow's and in addition to possess a spiritual 
quality not found in either. Sweet, simple, rich, fervid, 
it is all these and more! 
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Cooler 

w eather sets 
the birds 
to singing 
again 


Baltimore 

Orioles 


Bronzed 

Crackles 



The birds have responded promptly to the changed 
conditions and this morning, as I paddled down river to 
Ball's Hill, and again at evening, on my return, I heard all 
the birds which breed along this stretch of river exept the 
Brown Thrasher, Savanna Sparrow and Bittern. I am inclined 
to think that the Thrashers have about ceased singing for 
my birds at and near Ball's Hill were also silent. I have 
not heard the Grosbeaks for several days until this morning 
when they were in full song again. The Purple Finch has 
been silent for a still longer period but one was singing 
freely this evening. The Meadow Larks have not sung much 
for a week or more but I hear their plaintive whistle a 
few times each morning and again at evening. 

A few days ago I noted the apparent absence of 
Ori©les this season along the river below the town. Up to 
that date there certainly were none along this stretch 
of river but the very next day I heard one ne ar Dakin's 
Hill and they have since steadily increased in numbers 
until to-day I must have seen or heard at least half a 
dozen. Bronzed Grackles have also become constant visitors 
to this part of the river much to the wrath and dismay of 
the Red-wings whose eggs and young doubtless form one of 
the chief attractions to the Grackles.I 
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Nest of 
the Brown 
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During the entire spring and summer thus far I 
have seen in all not more than five or six of the small, 
mossy-backed Snapping Turtles in the river and but one of 
these actually out of water (in April, I think it was). 

The Painted Tortoise, since its first appearance, has been 
very numerous and on every sunny morning more or less of 
the latter could be seen on floating boards or the low 
branches of trees or bushes which overhang the water. The 
number of individuals who have thus exposed themselves for 
the sake of a sun bath has diminished steadily, however, 
since the hot summer weather began. This morning I saw not 
a single Painted Tortoise out of water but every suitable 
floating log or overhanging branch bore from one to half a 
dozen of the mossy-backed Snappers and 200 would be a low 
estimate of the total number that I passed on my way to 
Ball's Hill. When I returned late in the afternoon every 
one had disappeared but there were, as usual, a few Painted 
Tortoises in three places which the Snappers had occupied 
in the morning. 

I visited the Brown Thrasher's nest at 3 P. M. 
and found the female sitting or rather standing over the 
young, her feet spread wide apart, clutching opposite sides 
of the nest. She seemed to be merely shielding the young 
from the sun. The young have increased in size markedly 
since my last visit and are now feathered over their entire 
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Sotto voce 

•singing 
at ne st 


West of 
Rose-breasted 

Grosbeak 



y/ 


upper parts with a plumage of a pale reddish brown lighter 

and more yellowish than that of their parents. While I was 

looking at them, the male parent appeared and alighting on 

a branch within a yard of my face bobbed his head up and 

down several times much in the manner of a Plover. He 

then sang several snatches of his usual song but in so low 

a tone that had I not seen him I should have thought him 

fact 

to be far away — just on the limits of ear range, in fapont. 

He did not seem to be particularly excited or anxious on 
this occasion. What is the meaning of this sotto voce 
singing at the nest. 

^Walking over my land later in the afternoon, I 
found sheep laurel, bunch berry, and wild roses (Rosa nitida) 
in full bloom. Holden’s meadow is now fairly blue in 
places with blue-eyed grass. White azalea just coming into 
bloom. 

A Carolina Dove cooed a few times in my pines and 
a Tanager sang in the Lee Davis woods while a Red-shouldered 
Hawk soared high overhead screaming. Visited the Grosbeaks’ 
nest found on the 13th. At 3 P. M, to-day and again at 5 P.M. 
the male bird was sitting. I did not disturb him. The ne st 
which is in the top of a small bushy oak, was empty on the 
13thJJ 

At 2 P, M. to-day the Least Bittern began cooing 


in the thicket of button bushes opposite Ball’s Hill. I 
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heard, him at frequent intervals during the entire afternoon 

up to 5 o’clock when, as I sailed past his stronghold on 

my way up river he was calling steadily at short, regular 

intervals.L I was surprised to find that his notes varied in 

number, emphasis and form and noted the following on the spots 

Go-co , co- ho-ho- slight but distinct emphasis on last, 
Go-co-co-co- all equally emphasized. 

Go ,co , ho—ho— 

Co—ho—ho— 

I passed within 20 yards of him and at this short 
distance found that the tones of his voice lost wholly the 
soft Cuckoo-like quality which it has when the bird is far 
away and became almost disagreeably hoarse and raucous as 
well as somewhat hollow and vibrating, 

j^A t the head of the Beaver-dam rapid I heard a 
Virginia Ra.il which uttered every few seconds a remarkable 
variation of the cutta cry. Perhaps I should say the cut. 
cry, for this note was invariably repeated from seven to 
fifteen times without any variation whatever (save in the 
number of repetitions) and never without the usual cutta 
addendum. The tone seemed to me less harsh and vibrating 
than usual and I was struck by the resemblance of the notes 
to those of a common call of the Red-wing — the clucking 
call, I mean.j 

Yellow-billed Cuckoos are now more numerous along 

the river that I have ever seen them before, and they seem 

to have driven out all the Black-bills. ^ hear them every 

swinging 

few huhdred yards and see them singing from tree to tree 
















Musk-rat 


Cedar-birds 


or across the stream, with their slow but graceful flight. 

A Musk-rat which came up within a yaxd of my 
boat and then swam directly away from me employed its tail 

continuously, as I could see with perfect distinctness, 

which doubtless added somewhat to the impetus 
in a lateral sculling motion/given and maintained (as I could 

also see) by the feet. I have often before suspected that 

the tail was used in this way, but now I knew it. 

Two Cedar birds sitting on a dead branch near my 
cabin passed something back and forth between them, each as 
it accepted the proffered offering throwing up its head, 
opening its bill wide, and quivering the half-opened wings 
precisely like a young bird. I had left my glass in the 
canoe, unfortunately, and failed to make out what the morsel, 
was. A third Cedar bird at one time joined the other two 
without opposition or welcome on their part, then, after 
sitting still a moment, left them. 
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Bronzed 
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Nest of 
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Cuckoo 


[To Ball's Kill by canoe at 10.30 A, M., sailing 
down before a strong wind. Common birds singing freely. 

I hear one Carolina Rail calling cut in rather feeble tones. 
Bronzed Crackles have been very numerous along the river 
for a v/eek or more. At first I saw only old birds but 
latterly there have been many young, also. Yewterday I 
started fifteen or twenty in one place among button bushes. 
They spread dismay among the Robins and Red-wings. 

There is a Yellow-billed Cuckoo's nest in a 
leaning birch over the river just above Bunt's Pond. I 
saw it first on the 18th when the bird was sitting as she 
was on the 20th and again this morning. On two of these 
occasions her mate was calling in the next tree. The nest 
is fully 30 feet above the water and is nearly as large 
and substantial-looking as a Blue Jays's. 

Made the rounds of my place just after lunch. 

At 1.30 P, M. the male Grosbeak was on the nest in the 


Nest of 

Rose-breasted young oak. At a little after 3 P. M. I heard him singing 
Grosbeak 

near the river and on visiting the nest again at 4 P. M. 

I found the female sitting. I must watch this nest more 
closely. 


My Red-eye's nest held 3 eggs (the same number 

Nest of 

Red-eyed as yesterday) but no bird at 1.30 P. M. At 4 P. M. the 

Vireo 

female (I suppose it was) was on. This is the first time 




















A June 

afternoon on 
the river 
(written in 
ray canoe) 
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I have caught her sitting since the 17th, when I started 
her from the empty nest. 

Gat-birds were singing freely in ray swamp and 
a Flicker across the river, ] 

5 F. M. Lee Davis 1 s Hill . Sitting in my canoe 
writing these lines in the shade, the sun having sunk behind 
the tops of the pines to the West. Great sulphurous, white 
clouds floating in a pale blue sky. The foliage of the 
white maples along the river and the edges of the meadow 
tossing in the wind, looking thin and dishevelled and showing 
the whitish under surfaces of the leaves. About the canoe 
the water is covered thickly with the floating leaves of the 
pond lily, floating heart, marsilea and the long-leaved 
Polygonum. Further inshore rise the erect stems of Pon- 
tederia, each bearing at its top the single large, lance¬ 
shaped, oily green leaf. They form a fine belt of green 
above the margin of the placid stream. Still further in, 
marking the beginning of the real land, are young maples, 
willows, alders and birches overrun with grape-vines and 
green briars with here and there a tuft of cinnamon ferns 
and one large cluster of wild roses in full bloom. Behind 
and above this lower wall of diversified but generally 
tender green foliage rise the somber pines and tall old 
oaks for which the hill is famous. 

A Pine Warbler is singing in the pines, a Veery, 
Cat-bird, Chestnut-sided Warbler and Maryland Yellow-throat 









Song? of 
the Red-wing; 


The river 
at sunset 
(written in 
my canoe) 



in the thickets near the water. From across the river come 
the rich gurgle-eea or per-dle- ea of the Red-wing and 
futther off rises the tinkling melody of the Bobolink. Now 
I hear a Robin singing and next a Grosbeak. A Wood Pewee 
gives a low, sa.d pee- e-e among t.he pines. Now a Black-billed 
Cuckoo in the extreme distance and a Song Sparrow near at hand. 
The fine bass voice of the Bull Frog rolls out over the 
water from his reedy covert at frequent intervals, and the 
Green Frog answers with a tung . tung on his own tight 
harp strings. 

The breeze is now dying fast, the sun sinks 
lower in the wast and the meadows are flooded with a tender 
light. The grass and trees wherever the sunlight strikes 
are strongly yellowish, a warm greenish yellow, the river 
now nearly calm is nearly the color of the sky, but whiter 
and more burnished. 

Swifts come about me, skimming close over the 
river. Now a Barn Swallow, a rare bird here at this season, 
joins them. Red-eyes are singing in the line of old oaks 
on the eastern edge of the meadows. There are mysterious 
plashings and gurgling sounds among the reeds near me, 
probably made by fish or frogs, and a Woodchuck rambling 
about on the hillside in search of his supper rustles the 
dry leaves loudly. The air over the water is alive with 
Dragon-flies of varied form and coloring. One of the com¬ 
monest species is wholly of a rich plum color. 















Deer flies 


Deer flies appeared yesterday and to-day annoy 
me wherever I go, whether by land or water. 

A Crow passes overhead pursued by an irate Red- 


Rgd-wing 

harassing 

a Crow 


The river 
at sunset 


Birds singing 
at sunset 


wing who belabors the big coward unmercifully. The Red¬ 
wing is fully as brave and enterprising in driving Hawks, 
and 

Cro¥/s,/Grackles away from his nest as is the King-bird. 

5.45 P. M . The breeze nearly all gone. A full 
chorus of Bull Frogs makes the shores ring and drowns the 
singing of the birds. The latter, however, are not singing 
as freely as they were an hour ago. 

7.15 P.M. passing through the "Holt". The sun 
is just sinking out of sight, the breeze has died. On the 
south-west horizon rests a great cloud, its outlines re¬ 
sembling those of a mountain, one end breaking down abruptly 
in a precipice with overhanging brow, the vdiole cloud 
tinged salmon and ashes of roses and strongly luminous as 
if the sun were shining through it from beyond. 

Robins, Red-Y/ings, Song Sparrows, Bobolinks (2), 
Yellow Warblers (2), an Oriole, Black-billed Cuckoo, 

MeadOY/ Lark, Maryland Yellow-throat and Field Sparrow 
singing, a Bluebird warbling very softly and sweetly (the 

song seems to me much finer now than in early spring) , King- 

peet 

birds twittering, Sandpipers -pr rt-weeting . Bank Sv/allows 
and one Barn Sv/allow darting about among the dragon-flies 
close above and around me, How a Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
















the first I have heard, sings in the meadow just to the south 
of the head of the Holt. Musk-rats cut their silvery furrows 
across the burnished surface of the sluggish stream. I 
press two of them closely and force them to give up the 
masses of green herbage which they are bearing to their nests. 
One load proves to be made up wholly of the stalks of the 
sweet flag, the other of a short, wiry grass that grows 
along the banks. 

tung 

Bull Frogs trump and Green Frogs t&'ukp all around 
me. Now I hear the summer squawk of the Toad. The 

Canary grass along the banks f©rm§ a gray-green wall higher 
than a man* s head in places. At the swimming place I hear 
two Savanna Sparrows. 









A Night at Balias Hill with Mr. Fuller. 
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Evening 
paddle on 
the river 


Wilson* s 

Thrushes 
singing in 
the 

twilight 



Left the Buttricks at 11 A. M. with Rev. S. R. 
Fuller, taking both canoes. Paddled to Ball’s Hill where 
we opened my cabin and spent most of the day, taking a 
walk over my grounds in the afternoon. 

After supper embarked in the canoes and paddled 
and sailed down river nearly to Carlisle bridge. The 
evening was delightful with peculiarly soft, fragrant air 
wafted over the meadows from the woods to the westward, 
Along the borders of these woods the Wilson’s Thrushes 
were singing in the twilight as we passed, about one bird 
to every two or three hundred yards. We must have heard 
a dozen or more in all. There were also Oven-birds 
mounting above the trees and singing and I heard two food 
Pewees, Robins, Song Sparrows, Yellow Warblers, and Red¬ 
wings singing freely. Mosquitos were very numerous and 
annoying after dark, even in mid-river. 

I put out a spoon bait as I sailed and caught 
two large perch and a small pickerel all of which I re¬ 
turned to the water. 

It was dark night when we landed on our return 
and the Bull Frogs m r ere holding high carnival in front of 
my cabin. I listened for Rails or other marsh birds but 
heard nothing. Three hours later (at precisely 11 P. M.), 
however, I happened to step out just before going to bed 
and at once heard the squealing "crow" of our mysterious 
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"Kicker” ( Black Rail) ( Porzana ?j ama i censis ?)issuing 
from the marsh on the opposite side of the river. On going 
down to the shore and stepping out on the sandsprit at my 
landing I could hear the preliminary kik- kik-kik distinctly 
and then, after a slight pause, the terminal, merry little 
quea rising from the marsh like a cheer. At times the 
sound was drowned by the bellowing of the innumerable Bull 
Frogs, at other more or less muffled by the wind, then it 
would come to my ears with startling distinctness. The 
bird appeared to be nearly where the Least Bittern was 
last week (the latter, by the way, has been either absent 
or silent since the 16th) and in or very near the thicket 
of button bushes already described in my journal. I heard 
him (the "Kicker") a few times after I went to bed and 
suppose he kept up his song through the night. 

Visited the Grosbeak's nest at 12,15 P. M. and 
again at 4 P. M. The female was sitting on both occasions. 
The Vireo was also sitting at 4 P. M. During the walk 
about my grounds with F. I saw a Carolina Dove. I have not 
heard this spedies coo for several days now. Expected to 
hear Whippoorwills this evening along the wooded rigge 
below Davis’s hill but did not. No Thrashers singing at 
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